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bushels on an acre with barley or other spring 
grain.’’ Some recommend as much as three 
bushels per acre. 

Arthur Young, to whom belongs the credit of 
having drawn to the culture of grasses in Eng- 
land the attention they deserve, speaks in high 
commendation of this grass, and took great pains 
to induce farmers to adopt its cultivation, and 
particularly asa substitute for rye grass with 
clover. 

Col. Powell of Pennsylvania, a breeder of fine 
animals, and a gentleman of scientific attain- 
ments, travel and nice observation, eays, ‘*I have 
tried orchard grass for ten years. It produces 
more pasturage than any artificial grass I have 
ever seen in America.”’ 








Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. 








ORCHARD GRASS. 


It may be a little late in the season to sow 
grasses now, but it is never too late to obtain 
knowledge which may be of service in the future. 
With this view we would call the attention of 
our readers to a grass which we think should 
receive more cultivation and care in Maine than 
it has hitherto received. We refer to the Orchard 
Grass, a cut of which we here give you. 





ARTIFICIAL HONEY COMBS. 


Some ingenious bee-man in Germany has in- 
vented a method of making artificial honey comb, 
which he puts into hives in which new swarms of 
bees are to be put. This is found to be quite an 
improvement. The bees find their new quarters 
already partly filled with unfinished comb, and 
they soon finish it up and fill it with honey. 
Thus both time and labor are saved to the bee, 
and he is made to return honey in less time than 
if such a start had not been given him. 

We learn from a paragraph in the Ohio Farmer, 
communicated to that paper by Prof. Kirkland, 
that a Mr. J. N. Hoag, in California, has suc- 
cessfully manufactured this species of comb and 
introduced it to his bees with manifest advantage. 
Itis done by melting down pure beeswax, which 
is then run into moulds to make it thin and 
smooth, like window glass. When cooled, it is 
stamped, or embossed, into the exact shape of the 
partition which separates the double rows of cells 
in the comb. ‘‘He does not make the entire 
comb, but merely the groundwork, and it is done 
in such perfection that when placed in the hive 
the bees accept it as their own work and erect 
their six-sided cells upon it with the utmost 
alacrity.’’ 








For the Maine Farmer. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

I wish to make a few inquiries of the Editor of 
the Farmer, relating to the Geological Survey of 
this State, which was commenced and partly 
completed by Dr. Charles T..Jackson; and by 
answering the following queries, you will greatly 
oblige me, and perhaps other of your readers : 


1. What time was the survey commenced, and 
what amount was appropriated for the purpose 
of carrying it on? 

It will do well on sandy loams if they arein| 2. How many annual reports were published, 
good heart, and for orchard lands where the/ and can they be had now? 
shade is injurious to some other grasses. Per-| 3, What was the difference between the survey 
haps it is better for pastures; at any rate, we) of this State by Dr. Jackson, and the survey of 
once experienced good benefit by mixing it with} the Public Lands in this State and Massachu- 
a variety of other grass seeds which were used in/ setts, by the same gentleman. I think I have 
stocking down a small pasture. It gave an early| seen two separate reports of the above surveys 
‘sbite,”? and a late one, too. We like to usea printed by authority of this State. 
large variety of seed for stocking down pasture A Svupscriper. 
Jands. In the case referred to, we used white , 
clover, herdsgrass, red top, foul-meadow, orchard Nors. , 1. The survey commenced in 1836 and 
grass, and June grass, or blue grass as it is called and continued through that year and 1837-8. It 
in Kentucky. The foul-meadow grew well a| 79 then out off because of the heavy expenses 
year or two and disappeared ; the herdsgrass de- and liabilities which the State neues on ae- 
parted after a few years ; the others remain. count of the ‘ Aroostook pong In 1836, 

We copy the following from Mr. Goodale’s $5,000 ware appropriated + in 1837, $3,000 ; 
excellent article on Grasses, in his Agricultural| i0 1838, $5,000 ; - 1839, $1,000—making in 
Report for 1859 : all $14,000 appropriated for the survey. a 

‘* Dactylis glomerata—Orchard Grass, Cockefoot. 2. Three annual reports, and also an additional 
This is one of the most valuable pasture grasses, —— oe RE; the pablic lands. They are 

. — as now out of print and cannot be had. 

although as yet cultivated in this State to only a 8. Me atveens:? We Billeve Mesieiicants 
very limited extent. It was at one time extolled id aieaidn . 4 th f th rp , 
beyond its merits as a meadow grass, bat when — Saar me, - “pe rliee-...12c06 mesa aiaet 
made into hay, being found light and weak com- of the eatvey Ee. 
pared with timothy, and so failing to fulfil the 
undue expectations excited, it fell too far below a = © 
just estimate. Another objection to its use for) Mr. Epiror :—As I see you chronicle the yield 
hay, is its habit of growth, being a jungle grass,| of a good cow in Albion at 43 lbs. 10 ozs. in a 
and when mixed with others, standing in tussocks| day, (by the way, this mode of weighing milk is 
above the general surface, and so renders the/ far more satisfactory than measuring ; as quarts, 
sward uneven and not easy for smooth mowing. | according to my observation, vary not a little in 
For meadows, it is beet by itself, and seed enough | their dimensions, besides being partly filled with 
should be sown to have the plants cover the whole| froth,) I thought to inquire if this ought to be 
surface and make an even sward. Its cultiva-| considered a remarkable yield? If I am not 
tion, however, as a meadow grass, is still exten-| much mistaken, Maine farmers have sadly neg- 
sive in some of the middle States, where it is by| lected dairy properties in their cows, and seem 
many preferred to timothy to mix with clover on| too often content with miserably unprofitable 
account of its early ripening, being in the best|/ animals. There is plenty of room for reform in 
stage for cutting at the same time as the clover. | this respect, and no lack of opportunity, if only 
There seems to be little doubt that it might be| attention be paid and proper means be used. I 
more extensively introduced to advantage among} have a snugly built, pure bred Ayrshire cow, 
us, especially as a useful auxiliary in grazing and| (the Ayrshires are recognized the world over ae 
soiling. It isan early grass, starting with the| uniformly good mi'kers,) 5 years old, girting 5 
first warmth of epring and affording a good bite| feet 5 inches, and weighed, the other day, 814 
sooner than almost any other. It is of unusually) lbs., which dropped her fourth calf six weeks 
rapid growth, no one exceeding it in the quick-| ago, and for the past month has given daily from 
ness and vigor with which it shoots forth after | 464 to 49 lbs. of rich milk. For more than two 
being cut off, and it continues to grow until the| months she has had one acre of tolerable pasture 
ground freezes. It affurds a good supply of foli-|and no other food. Now pray tell me, as the 
age, the leaves being numerous, and if allowed| value of a cow depends not so much on the 
to grow, reaching a height of two feet or more, | amount of yield alone, as upon it¢ amount, qual 
with comparatively few flowering stems or seed | ity and cost together, what is the actual value of 
stalks. It bears drouth better than other grasses,’ such a cow compared with the average of the 
remaining green and vigorous when many others} milking cows in the State? 
are dried up, and its roots being near the surface Yours, truly, 
it is refreshed and invigorated by showers which} Saco, June 28, 1860. 
produce no effect on clover. It is also one of the 
most permanent of grasses, being very tenacious TURKEYS. 
of life when once fairly established. Orchard cgneces 
grass is less exhausting than timothy, will bear Mn. Eosren i> Will you please to give — 
considerable shade, succeeds well on all tolerably opaien as to the best end anne manner of rais- 
dry, friable soils of medium quality, and is said ing turkeys, and you will oblige 
to be particularly adapted to those of a slaty A, Susecussen. 


character. Nore. We have several times given pretty full 
Judge Buel says of it: “Orchard grass is one/ directions for raising turkeys. Will some of our 


of the most abiding grasses we have. * * Its/ readers furnish ‘A Subscriber” ‘with their ex- 
early and rapid growth and its resistance of| perience in the art of raising this very essential 
drouth render it peculiarly adapted to pasture, | of Thanksgiving dinners ? 
but all agree that to obtain its greatest value it} We have found a benefit to the health of young 
should be closely cropped. Sheep will pass over| turkeys by mixing their meal for dough with 
every other grass to feed upon it. * * In July,| water in which assafeetida was dissolved. Dur- 
{ made @ moveable cal{-pen thirteen feet square, ing the present spring, some young turkeys that 
in which two calves ten and twelve weeks old| we had were found to droop and stand balancing 
were confined ina field of orchard grass. The| themselves awhile and then die. On examining 
pen was removed twice a day on to fresh feed, them, nothing was found that would indicate 
and the grass uniformly fed close. The gtowth | disease—no food was found in their crops or giz- 
was so rapid that the feeding might be repeated | sards,. We concluded that they first, from some 
on a good bite every fifth day. * * It is suited cause, lost their appetites, and finally starved to 
Lal wale soils, The seed is easily gathered,| death. The others so taken, were. given a little 
r account of its peculiar lightness (th old-fashioned milk punch, (not enough to get 
ushel weighing but twelve to fourteen pounds) | them drunk,) when they soon recovered their 
the seed should be spread on a floor and sprinkled appetite and made a live of it. We suppose the 
with water a day of two before it is swt, that it| stimulus Waly’ what toubed’ them into ‘actién 
may swell-and more readily vegetaté. ‘Sow two again.—Ep. setae 





a—Orchard Grass. 


b—a spikelet magnified. 














For the Maine Farmer. 
BETTER STILL. 


8. L. G. 





For the Maine Farmer. 





For the Maine Farmer. 

COVERED DRAINS—ROOT CUTTERS. 
Mr, Epiror :—Will you, or some of your sub- 
scribers, give us some instruction in making 
stone underdrains, (we have no tiles,) between 
this and fall? One piece that I want to drain 
isa swamp with a clay subsoil, and the rest is 
gravel. Please give us the distance apart and 
the depth, so as to make a thorough job. 

What is the best kind of hand root-cutter, and 
the price ? M. 8. 

Lower Coverdale, N. B., June 11, 1860. 


Notz. The are two modes of making stone 
drains. One is the making a small passage, or 
culvert, by laying stone along at the bottom and 
sides of the ditch about three or four inches apart 
and as many inches high, or higher if you please; 
then cover over with stone up to where it will 
just clear the plow when you wish to plow over 
it, and then covering over with soil. Flat stones 
at the bottom will be most convenient in this 
mode, but they are not absolutely necessary. 

The other mode, is by making what is called 
the French drain. This is done by digging a 
pretty good sized ditch and dumring in round 
evbble stones up to the height above named, and 
then covering over. In this last mode the water 
finds its way slong the descent to its outlet 
through the little interstices and spaces of the 
stones. 

Such drains require larger ditches than the 
other kinds, because of the space that the stones 
require. In either case, before filling in the soil 
it will be a good plan to put on some spruce, fir, 
or other evergreen boughs, or shavings, meadow 
hay, or other material, that shall prevent the 
earth that you throw on from rattling in too 
soon and too compact among the stones below. 
The depth of the ditches must be sufficient to 
allow you to place the drain below the frosts of 
winter and the plow in summer. The distance 
apart must be governed altogether by circum- 
stances. If the land be very wet and the 
descent small, your drains must be nearer to- 
gether than if there were only a small quantity 
of water to get rid of and the descent rapid. 
This is a matter of judgment altogether, and not 
of arbitrary rules. 

Roor-Currer. There are two good kinds of 
root-cutters in use and to be found at the agri- 
cultural warehouses. One of them has been in 
use several years, and we do not know who the 
inventor is. The cutting wheel is made of cast 
iron, faced on one side, through which are in- 
serted knives similar to plane-irons. These cut 
the vegetable into thin slices, and there are cross 
knives which cut these slices again into small 


bits. 
The other is Willard’s. This has a wheel of 


iron, or wood, one side of which is covered over 
with circular rows of steel cutters. These are 
made of straps of steel in the form of loops, each 
end of which is secured down to the face of the 
wheel, while the middle rises up in circular shape 
furming a sort of gouge; the back end of the 
loop, or gouge, is made a little largest, so that 
the piece of vegetable cut out will pass through 
easily. A stopper is placed up against the side 
to hold the roots while being cut ; and the wheel 
is terned by a crank. 

Many people like the last best. They are both 
good ones. You can get them of Kendall & 
Whitney, Portland.—Ep. 





Forthe Maine Farmer. 
THE CURRANT WORM. 
Mr. Epitor:—I wish to inquire through your 
paper if there is anything that will kill the inch 
or span worm that eats the leaves from the cur- 
rantand gooseberry bushes? I have had them on 
my currant bushes for four years, and have given 
them ashes, lime, black pepper, and a strong so- 
lution of aloes, but all to no purpose. They will 
feed among the ashes, lime, and pepper, like an 
ox inaclover field; but I cannot say how the 
aloes will affect them on their eating the leaves ; 
but it will not destroy them. 
A Lover or Goop Currants. 
Augusta, June 25th, 1860. 


Norse. If any one has been successful in rid- 
ding his currant bushes from this pest, we should 
like to hear from him. In the meantime the fol- 
lowing suggestions from the Rural Register may 
be found of some use to our inquiring friend, as 
well as to others who have suffered from their 
depredations : 

The most usual methods employed to destroy 
these worms, are, first, hand-picking the bushes; 
and this is the most effectual, as it is also the 
most laborious and expenrive. It involves the 
necessity of looking over every leaf, picking off 
the worms, and afterward destroying them ; this 
operation must be performed as often as any 
worms show themselves—eometimes every day, 
and again in two or three days. And this must 
be followed up until late in summer; a day’s neg- 
lect, or even a few hours, sometimes, will hazard 
great loss. 

Dusting the leaves with lime is often resorted 
to, but as it is impossible that it should be scat- 
tered on all the leaves, and especially on the un- 
der sides, where the worms generally are, it is 
really of but little use. 

It has been suggested to us that a weak solu- 
tion of turpentine and water, thrown on the 
bushes with a syringe, might prove efficacious ; 
but we have never heard of a trial having been 
made with this, and of course cannot give an 
opinion as to results. If any should try this ex- 
periment, it will be necessary to use the turpen- 
tine very weak, or it will injare the foliage. The 
strength necessary to destroy the worms can be 
tested by using it on a few worms at first, and on 
one plant, before making a general trial. 

On the whole, we can offer little encourage- 
ment for saving our useful currants and gooseber- 
ries, but still hope that among all the expedients 
resorted to for the destruction of this pest, that 
some effectual means will be discovered. 


Last year we had a number of currant bushes 
that were entirely denuded of leaves in June by 
the caterpillars. _We removed them while in this 
state to another part of the garden, thinking that 
they might escape the second brood of catterpil- 
lars. The bushes all lived and did well, putting 
out new Téaves, and escaped the caterpillars. 
They are now, however, nearly as much infected | 
as'those not removed. We examine the bushes 





every morning, removing all the caterpillars as 


soon as they are hatched; and the leaves are 
healthy, and we anticipate a good crop of cur- 
rants. Some of the bushes not transplanted last 
June were so much affected by the second brood 
of caterpillars that they have since died. We 
believe shet by transplanting the bushes immedi- 
ately after the crop is gathered, and then spading 
the ground where the bushes grew two feet deep, 
putting the surface containing the caterpillars 
and their cocoons, at the bottom of the trench, 
we shall destroy the greater portion; and then by a 
little attention the next year we can still raise 
currants and gooseberries. 

This insect, though comparatively new here, is 
a very old enemy in England, where, however, by 
care and attention, it has been so far destroyed 
that it now does bat little injury. Such will, 
we hope and believe, be the case in this country. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
WAYSIDE NOTES OF TRAVEL.—NO, 29. 


Patten, June 15th. 

After a rain which has abundantly watered the 
earth, the weather is of summer sultriness, and 
vegetation is putting on its summer appearance. 
Everything which the farmer has planted or 
sowed in this vicinity promises an abundant har- 
vest. Grain of every description never looked 
better ; corn, potatoes, and every description of 
hoed crop is unusually promising, and grass is as 
good as any one can wish. There never was a 
better spring for clearing land and putting in 
crops, than the past has been, and the farmers 
have all improved the opportunity. Unless some 
unforseen misfortune occurs, more will be raised 
in this vicinity than ever before. 

Patten was No. 4, sixth range, and one of the 
first places settled above Lincoln. It was sottled 
by enterprising men, and has always been a very 
prosperous town. Very large quantities of hay 
and grain have been raised here, and sold to lum- 
bermen at great prices. The land is of a quality 
equal to any anywhere in Maine, and no more 
desirable place can be found anywhere for a home 
than this. There is perhaps no town in Maine in 
which the people are more generally independent 
than in Patten. There is scarcely a poor man in 
town. For the last five years the town has not 
paid a single dollar for the maintenance of pau- 
pers. This exemption from paupers may in part 
at least be accounted for by the fact that rum to 
any amount has never been sold here. There 
have always been men who have resolutely op- 
posed the traffic and it has been prevented. 

The west half of the town is mostly unsettled, 
and being for sale at one dollar, and one dollar 
and a half per acre, offers great inducements to 
those who have the means of buying where they 
please. The west line of the town is within three 
miles of the east branch of the Penobscot, up 
which, as I have already said, in time will bea 
railroad. When a road shall be made from this 
town to Nicatou, the distance to Bangor will be 
shortened some ten or fifteen miles, besides avoid- 
ing some bad hills. 

When the country shall become settled all 
around this place, Patten, undoubtedly, will be 
the shire town of a county. There are already, 
not less than six townships in this vicinity which 
will soon be incorporated towns, and others will 
rapidly follow. 

Curystat Puantation. This is No. 4, 5th 
Range, the township east of Patten. It was 
settled by a few families some eighteen years 
since, and has some well cultivated farms, good 
and well finished buildings, and, as [ judge, an 
intelligent and prosperous population. The land, 
like all in the vicinity, is exc2llent, and it will 
make in a few years a desirable town. 

In passing through this place, I found numbers 
of the people ‘‘gone to Court.’* On inquiry, I 
found that two men had had some difficulty, and 
so they had secured the services of a lawyer, 
magistrate, and deputy sheriff from Patten, and 
were at the schovol-house “trying the case.’’ 
Like wise men, however, they settled the affair 
themselves, leaving these ministers of the law 
without any share of the glory, and the peace of 
the State of Maine to take care of itself. Courts 
and laweuits are sometimes useful appendages to 
a city, but are very undesirable articles in the 
wilderness. ‘*A church in the wi.derness’’ will 
pay much better than litigation. 

Istanp Fautis, next east of Chrystal Planta- 
tion, has eighteen families, besides large numbers 
of young men, who have commenced farms, are 
building cages, and will, no doubt, soon catch 
each a bird. It isa fine township, on the Mat- 
tawamkeag river, on which is a superior mill 
site, which undoubiedly will soon be occupied. 
Since I was here last fall, a bridge over the river, 
which cost some five hundred dollars, has been 
completed—two hundred appropriated by the 
State, and the remainder raised by the inhabi- 
tants. A very commodious school-house has also 
been built by voluntary subscription, in which 
they have a school a good portion of the year. 
A sabbath school is also sustained, having a good 
library, and also public worship on the sabbath. 
Of course, a population so intelligenf, moral and 
religious as this, will never tolerate a grog-shop 
or the traffic in intoxicating liquors. I was told 
that last year, after haying was over, the whole 
people had an excursion down the jake, (and 
there is a beautiful one here, some four miles 
long,) to a place called Norway Island, and there 
had a picnic, and a glorious time. When they 
left for their homes, they voted to have an annual 
festival like it **as lopog as water ran over Island 
Falls or surrounds Norway Island.’’ Let me 
suggest, that when they have their next anniver- 
sary, they pass the following vote with a ‘‘tre- 
mendous aye’’: 

Resolved, That intoxicating liquors shall never 
be sold in this town sv long as water runs over 
Island Falls or surrounds Norway Island. 

If they will let me know when their next ex- 
cursion comes off, if within thirty miles, I will 
certainly ‘*be there to see.”’ 





CURE FOR COKNS, 


lf **A Poor Cripple’’ will take a lemon, cut off 
a piece, then nick it so as to let in the toe with 
the corn, the pulp next to the corn—tie this on 
at night ao that it cannot move—be will flad next 
morning that, with a blent knife, the corn will 
come away toa great extent. Two or three ap- 
plications of this will make «‘ A Poor Cripple”’ 
happy for life ; and I should be glad to hear the 





result.—London Field. 


DETERIORATION OF THE SOIL. 


The Baltimore Rural Register says: ‘‘ In this 
new country, upon which the first European set- 
tlements were made but a little more than two 
centuries ago, go where we will, east of the Alle- 
gbany mountains, we are constantly meeting with 
old fields, worn into gullies, or covered with 
sedge, and perfectly valueless in their present 
condition for agricultural purposes. In England, 
on the contrary, during the last half century, the 
crops instead of diminishing in quantity, have 
been increased in the product to the acre by more 
than 50 per cent. Yet the land there has been 
under cultivation more than a thousand years. 
Now it has been repeatedly demonstrated that by 
pursuing a similar system, our soils are capable 
of raising as large an amount of grain or hay to 
the acre as those of any other country. The re- 
markable decrease in our agricultural products 
which statistical tables indicate, can proceed from 
no other cause than careless and slovenly furming. 
The fatal defect in the old system of farming with 
us was, that it did not take into due considera- 
tion the injurious influence excited by our cli- 
mate upon surfaces constantly exposed to an al- 
most tropical heat in the summer season. At ap 
earlier day tobacco was our s.able production. It 
was what wheat has since become—the planter’s 
money crop, and high prices and a steady demand 
stimulated him to cultivate in a negligent man- 
ner as many acres of this plant as the number of 
his field hands would admit of putting under the 
plow. A succession of crops taken from the same 
field, without rest or intermission, speedily wore 
the life outof it. Fresh lands were cleared, 
which were subjected to the same ruinous mode of 
treatment, until in the course of a few years, 
thousands of acres of as fertile soil as the world 
could boast became but little better than a sterile 
waste. Where the fields were not sufficiently ex- 
hausted to be thrown entirely out of cultivation, 
corn succeeded tobacco; and shallow plowing, 
and the sun, the wind, the rain, and the frost 
acting continually upon the exposed surface, 
completed the work of destruction which reckless 
tillage had commenced. If there had been insti- 
tuted, from the beginning. a proper rotation of 
crops, if tap-rooted plants had been allowed to 
succeed fibrous-rooted plants ; if the manure of 
the barn yard, the wood ashes of the house fires, 
had been husbanded ; if shells, or lime, or marl 
had replaced the alkaline constituents which had 
been taken from the soil by previous crops; if 
plaster had been permitted to exert its singular 
influence upon the growing clover, and if the lat- 
ter instead of being cut and carted off the land, 
had been turned under it, those fields now looking 
so barren and forlorn would have been more fer- 
tile at this day than they were when the plow 
turned the first furrow in the virgin soil.’’ 





THE PARSNIP. 





The parsnip is one of the most valuable roots 
that can be grown. In the Island of Jersey it is 
used almost exclusively for fattening both cattle 
and swine. According te Le Couteur the weight 
of a good crop varies from thirteen to twenty- 
seven tuns per acre. When parsnips are given 
to milch cows, with a little hay, in the winter 
season, the butter is found to be of as fine a color 
and excellent flavor as when the animals are feed- 
ing in the best pastures. As parsnips contain 
six per cent. more mucilage than carrots, the 
difference may be sufficient to account for the 
superior fattening as well as butter-making qual- 
ity of the parsnip. In the fattening of cattle 
the parsnip is found superior to the carrot, per- 
forming the business with more expedition and 
affording meat of exquisite and highly juicy 
flavor; the avimals eat it with much greediness. 
The result of experiment has shown that not only 
in neat cattle, but in the fattening of hogs and 
poultry, the animals become fat much sooner, 
and are more healthy than when fed with any 
other root or vegetable, and that, besides, the 
meat is more sweet and delieious. The parsnip 
leaves being more bulky than those of carrots, 
may be mown of befure taking the roots, and 
given to oxen, cows or horses, by which they will 
be greedily eaten. Another thing in favour of 
parsnips for this country is, that the frost does 
not injure them. They may remain in the ground 
until spring, when they make splendid feed, at a 
time every other kind of root or green thing is 
scarce, or they may be slightly - buried, where 
they can be obtained almost any time during the 
winter. On account of their rapid growth when 
young, the weeding is less trouble than weeding 
carrots. 





LONG LIFE AND FARMING. 


What advantage hath a farmer in this respect? 
Not a little, as the results of reliable statistical 
observations given in a condensed form in what 
follows, very satisfactorily demonstrate. Dr. Ed- 
ward Jarvis, of Boston, President of the Statisti- 
cal Association, has prepared a table from the 
mortality reports of Massachusetts, for a period of 
thirteen years, showing the average longevity of 
men of different occupations. The average length 
of life of cultivators of the soil is much higher 
than that of any other class, being 64 years, while 
that of professional men of all kinds is 58; that of 
merchants and capitalists, 48 ; that of mechanics 
whose business leads them to out-door activity, 
48; that of mechanics confined to shops, 47 ; that 
of laborers, 45; that of common carriers, 44. Of 
the particular professions and occupations the 
average longevity of clergymen, is 55; of lawyers, 
555 of physicians, 54; of coopers, 57 ; of black- 
smiths, 52; of carpenters, 50; of masons, 48; of 
tanners, 48; of merchants, and clerks, 47; of shoe- 
makers, 43 ; of painters, 42, and tailors only 41. 

This well established fact that farmers have the 
advantage of ulmost all other men, and altogeth- 
er of any other class, in point of longevity, seems 
worthy of record and of a place in the memory. 
It may sabserve several purposes and be of special 
service in moments when we get discouraged and 
discontened along with a glance at our other 
blessings and privileges.— Country Gentleman. 





Tomatozs ror Mitcn Cows. W. ©. Earl of 
Toledo, Ohio, states that he fed his cow tomatoes, 
green, ripe, and thawed out after freezing, last 
fall, ‘with good results; ‘they not Only caused 
her to give a good supply, but a rich quality of 
milk.”’ In his opinion, there is no vegetable su- 














perior to the tomato for making milk.- 


IN THE MEADOWS. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR, 


I lie in the Summer Meadows, 
In the meadows all alone, 
With the infinite sky above me 
. And the sun on bis mid-day throne. 





The smell of the flowering grasses 
Is sweeter than any rose, 

And a million of happy insects 
Sing in the warm repose. 


The mother lark that is brooding, 
Feels the sun on her wings, 

And the deeps on the noon-day glitter 
With the swarms of fairy things. 


From the billowy green bencath me 
To the fathomless blue above, 

The creatures of God are happy 
In the warmth of their summer love. 


The infinite bliss of Nature, 
I feel in every vein; 

The life and the light of Summer 
Blossom in heart and brain. 


But darker than any shadow, 
Than thunder-clouds unfarled, 
The awful truth arises, 
That Death is in the World. 


And the sky may beam as ever, 
And never a cloud be curled, 

And the air be living odors, 
But Death is in the World! 


Out of the deep of sunshine 
The invisible bolt is hurled; 
There's life in the Summer Meadows, 
But Death is in the World! 


RR Sc 
A NATIONAL PERIL. 


A letter from Mr. Mechi, the well-known En- 
glish agriculturist, to the London Times, on the 
importance of siving the sewerage of towns for 
agricultural purposes, has called forth from 
Baron Liebig a letter, printed in the New York 
Times, in which he adds to the arguments of 
Mr. Mechi some of his own, which are startling 
in themselves and of very general application. 
Placing the matter on purely scientific grounds, 
the distinguished chemist lays down the incontro- 
vertible proposition, which every farmer knows 
by experience to be true of his own farm, that if 
crops are taken from land a series of years with- 
out restoring to the soil the elements of which it 
is thus deprived, the land will become impover- 
ished and its yield will begin to diminish. This 
proposition Liebig proceeds to apply, both to 


| Eogland herself and to the countries upon which 


she depends for agricultural supplies. Of all 
that is drawn from the soil and carried into the 
cities in the shape of corn or meat, little or noth- 
ing is returned to the fields; this process of ex- 
haustion is incessant and is counteracted only by 
the requisite elements for the production of food,— 
like bones and guano. The moment, therefore, 
this supply falls off, England must either see a 
constantly-diminishing return from her soil, aris- 
ing from no economical law as to the ratio be- 
tween labor and production but from pure ex- 
haustion, or she must in some way begin to econ- 
omize the waste of agricultural wealth, now suf- 
fered by the loss of the sewerage from her cities, 
by which a large part of what is drawn from the 
soil is swept into the sea. Germany, from which 
England has in great part obtained her supply of 
bones, is beginning to perceive the value of this 
material for her own use, and this supply must 
be regarded asatanend. The supply of guano, 
it is estimated, will be exhausted in twenty-five 
years,—Liebig allows fifty years,—and then Eng- 
land will be forced to the point to which Mechi 
and Liebig wish to bring her in anticipation, of 
saving her sewerage. 

The application of this principle to the coun- 
tries from which England draws her agricultural 
imports, was only incidentally necessary for Lie- 
big’s purpose, but is equally important. It is 
obvious that their supplies of corn and meat must 
fall as rapidly as that of England, possibly more 
rapidly, since they not only waste bat export ; 
and thus the time may be foreseen when with 
them population will press closely upon produc- 
tion, and when England must look fora diminu- 
tion of her supplies from abroad, as well as of her 
own product. Germany already feels the effect 
of constant exportation, for she is now forced to 
import manures in order to keep her crops up to 
their former mark; and what is true of Germany 
is true elsewhere; ‘‘history teaches,’’ says Liebig, 
“that not one of all of those countries which 
have produced corn for other lands have remained 
corn markets, and England has contributed her 
full share towards rendering unproductive the 
best lands of the United States, which have sup- 
plied her with corn, precisely as old Rome robbed 
Sardinia, Sicily and the rich lands of the African 
coast of their fertility.’’, We commonly ascribe 
the acknowledged impoverishment of our own 
best grain lands, to wasteful cultivation, and yet 
what is wasteful cultivation but constant crop- 
ping without return? What else wore out the 
wheat lands of New York, of the West and of 
Virginia ? 

The name of Virginia, however, is now so in- 
dissolubly associated with impoverishment of soil 
by long continged exportation, that it at once 
suggests the necessary extension of the principle 
affirmed by Liebig to other crops besides food 
crops,—to tobacco, hemp, cotton and wool, to 
everything which is cultivated and exported with- 
out a due return to the soil. Our fields may seem 
exhaustless both in extent and fertility, but says 
Liebig, and with approval of common sense, a 
well which receives no supply must finally be 
emptied by constant pumpiog, however deep it 
may be, and there are many sections of the United 
States which have already bitterly tested the ap- 
plication of this familiar truth, 

It is obvious that this great principle of agri- 
cultural science, which every thrifty farmer ap- 
plies in the regular routine of his management, 
strikes at the very root of the English system of 
concentrating manufactures, under which so many 
are content to see the United States becoming in 
great part a purely agricultural country. Io fact 
this principle is one of the fundamental proposi- 
tions with that antagonistic school of economists, 
among whom our own countryman, Mr. Carey, 
is a distinguished leader, and who rest their hopes 
of the prosperity, civilization and liberty of man 
upon the encouragement of a diversity of occupa- 
tions,the establishment of local centres of domestic 
commerce, and the consumption of agricultural 
products under euch circumstances as shall secure 
the return of their constitaents to the soil. Ina 
question of the sewerage of towns, Liebig gives to 
this school of economy the strongest support, in 
a course of reasoning which applies to the United 
States as well as to England, and which coincides 
to an interesting degree with thatso admirably 


NO. 29. 


enunciated in a portion of President Hill’s recent 
course of Lowell Lectures. The United States as 
well as Great Britain may lay to heart the warn- 
ing of the great agricultural chemist, given in 
the following words:— 

I know that the prophets of future evil have at 
all times been derided by their own generation, 
but if history and natural law can farnish any 
ground whatever for a just conclusion, then there 
is none which stands upon a firmer basis than 
this: That if the British people do not take the 
pains to secure the natural conditions of the per- 
manent fertility of their land, if they allow these 
conditions as hitherto to be squandered, their 
fields will at no distant day cease to yield their 
returns of corn and meat. Every man may pic- 
ture to himself the state of things which will then 
gradually arise; but it does not belong to the 
province of natural science to decide the question 
whether the might and strength and independence 
of the nation can be maintained when this state 
of things have arisen. 





TREATMENT OF MARES WITH FOAL. 


The usual period of gestation in the mare is 
from forty-eight to fifty-two weeks, but she some- 
times varies from forty-six to fifty-four weeks. 
Some writers have asserted that the mare goes 
with foal eleven months and as many days as she 
is years old ; others that she goes eleven months 
with a mare, and twelve months with a horse 
colt ; but there is no dependence to be placed in 
such rules. In some instances 1 have known 
mares to foal horse colts in ten months and two 
weeks and in others to goa year and upwards, 
und yet bring forth mare colts; one year a mare 
to foakin eleven months, and the succeeding year 
the same mare to go three weeks longer, and in 
both cases had fillies. Out of a record of eighty 
mares kept in one season the average period of 
gestation was eleven months and one week ; of 
these there were forty horse colts and a like num- 
ber of fillies; the horse colts averaging one day 
the longest, which was caused by one very old 
mare going over a year. These facts prove the 
fallacy of such predictions. 

After your mare has been putto the horse of 
your choice, she should not be confined too closely 
during her pregnancy. A run to grass four or 
five months would be highly advantageous. But 
if her services are needed either for agricultural 
or other purposes, she may be kept at moderate 
work from the time of connection up to the period 
of foaling, not only without injury but with de- 
cided advantage. Moderate exercise is essential 
to the production of healthy offspring. When 
half the period of pregnancy has expired, she 
should be more generously fed, as by this time 
the foetus will be making greater demands on her 
for sustenance, and she should therefore be al- 
lowed one, two, or three feeds of grain a day, 
according to her condition and the amount of 
labor required to perform. This is also the period 
when abortion is most likely to occur. The mare 
is in danger of slinking her foal from foul blows, 
over-exertion, the use of musty hay or grain, and 
offensive objects of smell or sight of any kind. 
Good feeding and careful exercise are the best 
preventives of this misfurtune. The mare should 
not be let out or exposed to cold winds and 
storms, and at night she should be placed ina 
wide stall or loose box well littered with clean 
straw, affurding her a good bed, which will add 
much to her thrift and comfort ; she should also 
be curried and rubbed down, if worked, at least 
once a day. 

When the mare is near foaliog she should be 
by herself, either in a small lot or good roomy 
stable, under the frequent inspection of her owner 
or some careful person. The approach of partu- 
rition is indicated by the formation of milk in 
the udder and the filling up of the teats; milk 
often flowing out a few hours before delivery. 
She must now be closely watched, as many a fine 
colt has been lost by being suffocated in the sheet. 
If the mare has been well taken care of while 
with foal, and is in good health, but little danger 
will attend the act of parturition, When all is 
right she will be delivered in a very short time; 
if, however, there appears to be any great diffi- 
culty in producing her foal a little gentle assist- 
ance is sometimes necessary. 

The act of labor over, it is necessary to secure 
the cord by a ligature near the colt’s body—the 
cord may then be severed by a sharp knife. This 
practice I have never seen recommended, or heard 
considered as necessary, but Iam fully satisfied 
of its importance, as in some cases I have found 
the cord so strong that disastrous consequences 
would certainly have attended its violent rupture. 
It will be better to leave the mare alone for an 
hour or so, that she may be permitted the natural 
operation of licking her foal undisturbed, and 
that it may gather strength sufficient to enable it 
to rise. When once upon its feet, and having 
learned to suck, there is but little danger but that 
both mare and colt will do well.— American Stock 
Journal. 


HOW TO MANAGE BOX EDGING. 


Few people, except professed gardeners, know 
how this handsome border ornament ought to be 
planted. It is usually stuck ina few inches deep, 
and left straggling on top of the ground, with 
three or four times as much ¢op and three or four 
times less bottom than it ought to have. Box 
grows nearly as well from the branches as the 
roots, and we think makes prettier edging. But 
the trench in which the edging is to be planted 
should be full spade deep on the border side, 
being a few inches shallower on the alley side— 
the soil should be made fine—and the box inserted 
to the bottom of the trench, packed in tightly 
with soil, leaving only from one and @ balf to 
two inches out of the ground. There will be no 
danger of it not growing, ot of producing full 
foliage af the ground. Of course me one would 
think of planting box without a ding), » 

Trimming box edging is rarely performed either 
skilfully or judiciously. Instead of cutting off 
the top squarely, and below the preceding year’s 
growth, let it be pruned to an angle, like the 
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